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DOCTOR GLYNN, 


FELLOW OF KING'S COLLEGE. 


DAR Sin, 


Y 0U will allow the Liberty I take in addreſſing 
this Diſcourſe to you; for to a Perſon. who is 
anxious only to declare what he thinks the 
Truth without giving Offence, it is no ſmall Ad- 
vantage to recolle& that what he ſaid obtained 
Your good nen 


To thoſe who are acquainted with real Learn- 


ing and the Scholars of the prefent Ape, it is 


ſufficient to mention your Name. But they who 
have not that advantage ought to be informed 
there 
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ve 3 is a 5 who lives i in -the Univerſity 
of Cambridge, who has through a long Life pur- 
ſued and patroniſed every branch of uſeful Know- 
ledge that contributes either to the growth of 
Truth, the ſupport of Chriſtianity, or the ad- 
vancement of claſſic Elegance : at the fame 
Time he has dignified his own Profeſſion by a 
ſtrict Examination into its Principles, and by a 
uniform Benevolence in the Practice of it. 


That you may long continue the Ornament of 


your own Society, and of the Univerſity, to ani- 


mate others to the diſcharge of Chriſtian Duty, 

and to ieee Inquiry, is the ardent Wiſh 

of, FE IFN Bon 1 1 | | 
| DAR Sim, 211 


1 moſt affeQionate, and moſt _ 


Sincere humble Servant, 


13 


Carby, near Stamford, W. PURKIS. 


January 14, 1790. 
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ROMANS, XIII. 4. 


— HE IS THE MIN IS TER OF GOD To THEE FOR GOOD. 


W ought not to be much ſurpriſed if, at the firſt | 
publiſhing the Goſpel, many Believers, whoſe 

| views were turned to the moſt important objects, ſhould 
forget ſuch diſtinctions of conduct in this world, as while in 
the Body we mult attend to. Some, reſpecting the Jewiſh 
ordinances, might confound the Polity of that people with 
its Religious diſpenſations, and aim to render us a Chriſtian 
Theocracy. Some, by deſpiſing the Pagan Ceremonies, 
which were but a matter of State, might negle& ſubmiſſion 
to the Magiſtrates in their municipal laws, Others, miſ- 
taking the ſpirit of Chriſt's doctrines, might apply the 
truths of the Goſpel in a ſenfe beyond their deſign, 
and conſider them as rules by which they were to regulate 
, 5 every mode of civil government. Upon theſe accounts it 
Was proper that the inſpired Teachers of our faith ſhould 
occaſionally check ſuch ill judged zeal, and caution the 
diſciples to avoid thoſe miſtakes in civil life, which good 
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men are liable to run into, and which deſigning men 
would for private views always encourage. The ſubſe- 
quent hiſtory of the Church of Chriſt confirms theſe ſug- 
geſtions, and teaches us that the precepts we find in ſeve- 
ral parts of Scripture, reſpecting good order in Government, 
were altogether neceflary. We obſerve, through different 
Ages, the greateſt tyranny, the wildeſt ſchemes of anarchy, 
the private views of ambition, and the moſt profligate at- 
tempts to Rebellion, have all aimed to obtain their ends, 
under the ſanction of Goſpel authority, or Goſpel liberty. 
This Kingdom in particular has ſuffered even more than 
other parts of Europe. The admirable Conſtitution we 
enjoy has been at one time 57 Rode foot by Su- 

perſtition and Deſpotiſm— at another convulſed, and over- 
whelmed by the dark deſigns of Fanaticiſm and Uſurpation 
Q again, it had nearly become a Province to its moſt power- 
ful enemies, by an unprincipled Cabal—and, laſt of all, 
was at the brink of Ruin, by the fallacious plea of Tender- 
neſs for others Conſciences, and Humanity in diſpenſing 
with penal Statutes. Each convulſion has formed an 
Epoch in our Conſtitution; and the evils ariſing from them 
have hitherto, by a peculiar happy Providence, been pre- 
vented working our Ruin. Remedial checks have been 
found to reſtrain, for the future, Exceſs of power in either 
King or People. 


Independent of all ottied ſpeculation a about a Otiein 
of civil 6 whether it aroſe from parental au- 
thority, 


ö.. 0 


(43 
thority, from conqueſt, or from com pad, it is a certain truth 
that the end, for which it is eſtabliſhed, is the Protection 
of the Subject; and that we all may apply the words of the 
Text to ourſelves, and ſay that“ the Magiſtrate is the 
«© Miniſter of God to us for our good.” With reſpect to 
the various forms of government that are admitted, each 
no doubt has its ſpecific advantages, and its own peculiar 
evils. They ought, when examined, to be brought to the 
ſame teſt, namely, the Good of the Subject. All authority 
ought to aim ultimately at This, —either by defending the 


State at large,—by preſerving it from ſudden interrup- 
tions, —or from internal diſſenſions and convulſions. What- 


ever authority does not in ſome of theſe views even- 


tually lead to the Good of the Subject, ſhould be rejected as 
an unneceflary reſtraint upon natural Liberty. The pecu- 
liar excellence of the Engliſh Government is the regard 
paid to the ſafety and quiet of the meaneſt Subject in his 
perſon and property, and the ſecurity each man has that 
he may act in any manner he pleaſes, if conſiſtent with the 
Laws. From that mixture of Goyernment, which conſti- 
tutes the admired Superiority in theſe kingdoms, we are lia- 
ble to feel, for a time, the ill conſequences which ariſe from 
each diſtin& form, and which adhere, without a chance of 
remedy to the Subject, where any One is ſeparately eſta- 
bliſhed, We may be overwhelmed by the violence of a 
party, irritated by deſigning men, with the names of Reli- 
gion and Liberty: we may for a time tremble under the 
cruel mandate of a tyrannical Sovereign ; or we may find 

B 2 ourſelves 
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ourſelves oppreſſed by the infolence of an overgrown 
Ariſtocracy. | 


The Danger to our Conſtitution may ariſe therefore, 


Firſt, From the Uſurpation of the Commons, in aiming 
to direct the executive Power, inſtead of cenſuring it. 


Secondly, From the Tyranny of the King. 


Thirdly, From the Influence of a too- powerful Nobility 
over both King and People. 


The firſt of theſe evils was ſeverely felt during the Uſur- 
pation; and the return of the royal family to the Throne put 
an end to the many various Outrages of military command, 

which a luſt of power in weak minds almoſt neceſſarily pro- 
duces. We read with reluctance that the honeſt endeavours of 
men who reſiſted Charles sexceſs of power, were urged by pre- 
cipitate votes to annihilate the influence of the Throne, and 
to become the Inſtruments of craft and deſign to overturn 
the whole of the Conſtitution. They were afterwards 
themſelves involved in the ſame calamity with the very 
men they at firſt oppoſed. Whether indeed the evils that 
followed were the firſt plan of the crafty Fanatics, will ad- 
mit of a doubt: it ſeems rather that, as their cauſe or in- 
fluence increaſed, their fondneſs for power grew up; and 
My « catched at 1285 improvement of their fortune to ob- 
tain 


6 


tain higher objects. We read with ſtill greater Concern 
how the name of Religion was the plea to kindle rebellion, 
to foment ſedition, and to ſanctify injuſtice ; and Goſpel 
liberty was the ſound to violence, to oppreſſion, and to 
murder. For many years a military Uſurpation created 
and alternately deſtroyed different modes of legiſlative au- 
thority, divided amongſt its ſeveral leaders the property of 
. moſt corporate ſocieties, and taxed the ſubject to an 
amount which almoſt exceeds belief; while Religious 
worſhip and inſtruction were the cloak to hypoctiſy, or 
the trumpet to ſedition. 


The minds Wy men are fully ſatisfied as to the Juſtice of. 
the firſt reſiſtance, as well as to the Source of the calami- 
ties which followed. We all lament that a want of Mo- 
deration on the one ſide, and of good Faith on the other, 
when the diſpute began, widened the breach, and gave op- 
portunity to the unprincipled adherents of Faction to work 
their own deſigns. Yet this day's event allows us room to 
bewail the precipitancy with which the Reſtoration of the 
Family was effected; although perhaps it might be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. By ruſhing from one extreme to the 
other, the oppoſite Tyranny grew up, namely, that of the 
Crown. Worn: out with Fanaticiſm and Duplicity, all 
ranks of men preſſed eagerly on (in a manner which marks 
our national character) without calling for any checks to 
that very Power which firſt occafioned the evils. Honeſt 


* ee urthemidlves, che people of this Kingdom 
. generally 


(6 -) 
generally think every body the ſame; and they preſumed 
a King, received in a manner as was Charles, could never 
have been ungrateful, aim to deſtroy thoſe rights he was 
called upon to defend, or penſion out his Kingdom to its 
natural Enemies. The excellent and honeſt Hiſtorian of 
the times early ſaw the danger which this unlimited 
confidence might produce, and he lamented afterwards 
the want of parliamentary reſtraint over the power of the 
Throne. It was, we know, one of the private Cauſes of his 
Diſgrace, that he would not ſupport the meaſures then pur- 
ſued by the Court to erect an Abſolute Monarchy, Even in 
his oppoſing a Toleration of Religion, we ſhall find he was 
only afraid of granting that diſpenſing power to the Crown 
which his weak Son-in-law afterwards aſſumed. Inſtead 
of a ſpirit of perſecution againſt the proteſtants, if we 
read his Hiſtory with care, we ſhall perceive a jealous 
caution for the power of Parliament, and a conſcientious 
regard for the welfare of Religion; leſt, by an indiſcrimi- 
nate Liberty of Worſhip, the Popiſh doctrines ſhould again 
grow up, ſupported (as he knew they would be) by the 
ſecret and unremitting influence of the Crown. The vio- 
lent counſels of Charles, during the remainder of his 
reign, all prove it was not a principle of Toleration, which 
induced him to relax the laws in favour of Proteſtant 
Diſſenters, but ſome hidden deſign to gratify either his Bro- 
ther's bigotry, or in obedience to the orders he received 
from France. The ſhort reign of James is a ſummary of 
weakneſs and of craft, of violence and of cowardice. 
1 The 


6:41 
The Nation would have loſt its character of good ſenſe, 


honeſty, and valour, if it bad any longer ſubmitted: to 


ſuch palpable impoſition, as the diſpenſing power allowed 
by ſome Judges, or the mandates ſo nobly withſtood 
by the ſeven Biſhops, —The Revolution is an Epoch in 
which the people reſumed their Authority in full, in or- 
der to define the limits of the executive power, and to pre- 
vent thoſe Exceſſes Which a Prince, guided by ambition, 
or baſer motives, might hereafter commit. While a King 
could continue the ſame Parliament, and call it together 
only when he pleaſed, the good effects of being repreſented. 
were loſt to the Subject: the redreſs of Grievances was 
poſtponed by the Prorogation z and the virtuous few were 
liable to fines.and impriſonments during an arbitrary Re- 


ceſs. - This great Event was carried on. with coolneſs and 


with vigour, and the glorious Effects of it are evident in 
every part of qur ſubſequent Hiſtory. We ſee ourſelves. 
during this century to haveriſen from a ſmall Nation to a 
mighty Empire—to have grown in Greatneſs, while we in- 
creaſed in Civil Comforts—to have extended our Rule, 
while we extended our Commerce—and to have advanced 
in Science and Religious Inquiry ſuperior | to every other 
Kingdom. | 1 


Every ATI who GE of. or recollefs, the bleſſings 
of the Britiſh Conſtitution, muſt be anxious that it ſhould 
long continue in its natural ſtrength and purity: it will 
therefore be noun nprofitable e to obſerve how this fair 

Fabrick 
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Fabrick may be inſenſibly undermined, and probably fall 
to decay; particularly if there ſeems to be a gradual Progreſs 


towards the moſt unpleaſing of all Governments, an Over- 
grown Ariſtocracy, 5 | 5 


The Peerage, independent of its rewarding Merit, ſeems 


to have increaſed in the preſent century from various 


cauſes: ſuch as a defire to . overturn a factious adherence 
to the abdicated Family : a deſire to, gain a ſteady majority 


in the Upper Houſe : a wiſh to filence or to ſatisfy noiſy 


Ambition ; now and then perhaps to ſhow. Reſentment to 
oppoſite ſyſtems of Adminiſtration: and, during the preſent 
Reign, from the repeated ſtruggles for power amongſt the 
Ancient Nobility, On the other hand, the efficacy of 
Repreſentation. is leſſened, and in many. parts entirely loſt, 
The Weight of property and patronage overbalances, even 
in many counties, their Independency. The change of In- 
habitants or decay of Trade leaves ope placein the hands of 
Individuals, while growing Towns have perſonal wealth, 


but no ſhare in the choice of Repreſentatives. Many Cor- 


porations are conducted by inferior Tradeſmen, who are 
under private Influence, Theſe and other evident cauſes 
all draw to the ſame point, and bid us beware of the. third 
Evil mentioned above—leſt a too powerful Nobility may 
inſenſibly grow up, and obtain an undue influence over 
both King and People. „„ no, 75551128 


It requires no great depth of Intellect to diſcern the 
een n 
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evils which ariſe from Ariſtocracy. Every State ſubject 
to this debaſing form of government, which either paſt 
Hiſtory or the preſent Time exhibits, ſhews us clearly i its 
internal neceflary Evils, and its inefficacy to carry on the 
honeſt deſigns of an induſtrious people. To exemplify this, 
would be rather a ſpecies of Declamation than Argument. 
The facts would tire our Curioſity, and only ſerve to increaſe 
that conviction already fully eſtabliſhed. Whether we 
take the Archons of Athens; the Decemvirs or Senate of 
Rome; the Council of State of Venice; the ſuperior Order 
in Holland, ſeparately; the Nobles of Poland, or thoſe of 
Denmark; the lately extirpated Senate of Sweden; the 
Lords of Scotland, or the ancient Barons of our own 
Kingdom; they all preſent us with the ſame melancholy 
viewy— that of depreſſing the common Subject, and of per- 
plexing the Executive Power, only to ſatisfy family quar- 
rels, or private ambition. The hiſtory of Europe in par- 
ticular, to about the time of our Henry the Seventh, or when 
the provinces of Burgundy and Britanny were annexed to 
the Crown of France, is little more than the ſquabbles of 
a number of petty 'Tyrants, in order to. teize their Prince 
or oppreſs their Vaſſals. What was called Liberty, in thoſe 
days, had nothing to do with the ſafety and protection of 
the Individual; for it was only a libertyto each Baron to fight 
his own quarrels, or to ſubjugate his Neighbours and De- 
pendents. It is certain that no Country ever ſupported ĩ its 


r Character for any length of time, or grew up to 
C permanent 
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permanent Influence, under the conduct of an Ariſtocracy. 


Theſe are general Truths which would require a Volume 
to draw forth, and which it is not neceſſary to enlarge 


upon here. But, to bring the Subject within our preſent 


view, I would confine your attention, as to the influence of 
an Exceffive Ariſtocraey i in theſe Kingdoms, by ſome ſhort 


remarks, as it affects the Crown, the Repreſentation, and of 
courſe the Liberties; of the People; or the 1 Were of 
| . «ne * vl true anc ance 


And, firſt, of the Crown. 


The general with of the Nobles _ to induce the King to 
receive through them only any knowledge of the true ſtate 


of the Nation. As hereditary Counſellors, it is their Duty, 
1 they plead, to repreſent to their Sovereign their Opinion. 


in public matters. This Claim, which 1 is conſtitutional, 
when not applied excluſively, may by an overgrown 


Ariſtocracy prevent the King from knowing what is the 


real intereſt of his People. He may either have things 


miſrepreſented or concealed; and thus fall into meaſures 
which in the end may rivet the fetters of his Subjects, and 


render him a State Priſoner, or a mere Phantom of Autho- 


rity ; while perhaps he was indulging the hopes of a 
Patriot King that he was making his People happy, and 


| acting agreeable to the principles of the Conſtitution. All 
A, bodies of men have a natural wa to ſupport the Dignity 


of 


1 


of their own Order. Hence it will happen that the Peers, 
as- they perceive their Influence increaſe, will act in con- 
cert to the Excluſion of the other Eſtates. Every avenue 
for information being occupied by themſelves or their de- 
pendents, the Crown muſt neceſſarily fall into their direc- 
tion. Their diſputes with the people muſt be ſupported, 
their friends only protected; and family intereſt, not profeſ- 
ſional merit, will be the claim to Reward. Any attempt 
from the Throne to reſiſt their meaſures, will be reſented 
by the whole Body, in the ſeveral Counties, by the cla- 
mours which the influence of the reſpective Peers can at 
any time excite. Whoever: ſhall direct his Sovereign to 
increaſe the Peerage upon every accidental emergency, is 
placing a Thorn each time in his Pillow; and, what is 
worſe, occaſions another to be equally neceſſary. The 
making one Peer is only for the turn of the Day, and ſerves 
the purpoſe but while particular meaſures prevail. This 
can never operate for a uniform ſyſtem of good Govern- 
ment; as in time each new Peer will join the common in- 
tereſt of the Order. In this Country, the general good de- 
pends upon various contingencies. The envy or ambition of 
our Enemies; the weakneſs or contention of our Friends; 
the private views of our Neighbours; the political craft of a 
managing and powerful Nation; or our own internal Diſ- 
ſenſions theſe may all work to our Detriment. It is 
therefore to the higheſt degree dangerous to a Sovereign 
of this Country to be obliged to perſuade a ſet of Nobles 
to follow his meaſures, who are fond of their own diſ- 
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tinction, and poſſeſſed excluſively of the power of the 
Nation. Many of whom (as ſome late State Papers teach 
us to ſuſpect) may be privately bought over by the Enemy; 


and others only aim at power to indulge their pride, their 
as bs or Tome avarice. 


My Neben Obſervation Rr Ol the People. | 


The 8 of 1 affect particularly the 1 
tation of the Commons. If perſons of property are by de- 
grees removed into the Upper Houſe, the Members in the 
other will be little elſe but the Nominees of the Peers, who 
are brought in to ſupport their intereſt; and the Voice of 

Parliament will only be the Echo of the Nobility. Any 
Difſſolution would be ineffectual, as the ſame Intereſt would 
return the ſame Supporters. A Houſe of Commons would 
ſoon become a piece of idle mockery in the cauſe of Liberty, 
as was the name of Conſul and Senate in the lower ages of 
the Roman Empire. Still more, the Houſe itſelf would 
gro into contempt; for what man of worth, independence, 
or integrity, would go there to be out- voted or jeered at by 
a Majority who have received their Mandate from thoſe who 
appointed them? If ever Oeconomy, or a fondneſs for Money, 
ſhould become faſhionable amongſt the Great (and Faſhion 
changes. every day), the property of the preſent Peerage 
would go near to abſorb the influence of the Kingdom, and 
we ſhould have few Independent, Repreſentatives, ' But 
diſſipation, and a love of play (the Employments generally 
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of a diſſolute, an unimproved, or feeble mind) have hi- 
_ therto prevented us feeling the Weight; and the dangerous 


effects of Vice have as yet counterbalanced its natural ten- 


dency. Yet as extravagance and a love of play will ſoon 
ſpread amongſt the lower ranks of our People, and of 
courſe a want of Principle grow up, a general ſale of In- 
tereſt to the beſt Bidder muſt ariſe, and the Nobility may 
dictate the terms of every Election. Thus will our fair 
Fabric of Liberty fall to decay; and that goodly Manſion, 
in which the Pooreſt perſon finds ſecurity and comfort 
in which the Cottager ſmiles, and the Widow and the Or- 
phan almoſt forget their Woes—will be exchanged for 


the gloomy Caſtles of feudal Tyranny, where our Wants are 


relieved at the door with an inſult, - and Charity is diſ- 
penſed by the hand of pride or caprice. Thus will our exer- 
tions of Induſtry be checked or encouraged, as the vanity 


or vices of our Taſk-Maſters change their object. The 


ſmaller; property of private Individuals will be loſt, like 
little ſtreams in a mighty river, in the prevailing influence 
of each neighbouring Peer. Our Commerce will naturally 
ſuffer as the Reſtrictions increaſe; and that ſpirit of Emu- 
lation which 1s only found in a free Country, and which 
expands itſelf, upon the fair hopes of public Protection and 
Reward, for uſeful Inventions, will be ſunk in the mean 
and partial aim of aſſiſting a Neighbour, whom wie fear or 
deſpiſe, to outſhine his Rival in trifling Ornaments. Vet 
fatther - the diſtinction of Birth, which the deſcendants of 
Nobility ſo much preſume ue. will of itſelf operate to 


render 
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Wader Commerce mean in the eyes of a People. Tlie 
Hiſtorybofevery State, under the ſole direction of Nobles, 


bears us out in this aſſertion, and teſtifies. by facts that po- 
verty and pride will vaunt themſelves againſt the affluence 


of commercial property. The Nobles of Venice will, 
we know, meanly lend their Name in private trade, to pro- 
cute A ſuffeieney of Income, which their Rank in public 


blaſhes t acknowledge. The preſent Italian States in 


general come near to this abſervation ; where the common 
People waſte their lives in Idleneſs, for want of ſufficient 

Encburagement to cultivate their Abilities; and the Princes 
more iguominiodſly tyrannize over their Subjects, to excel 
in all thoſe Refinements which mark the Character of 
4 > oe and fallen fen, 3 let me not t'bs on 
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" Detached” from any influence on the Repreſentation, 

which ought always to be the caſe, the Peerage in its de- 

liberative Rate is wiſely inſtituted. It acts as a check upon 


tte tyranny of the Crown, or the wild ſchemes of the 
"Commons, if the latter be heated by party, or purſue in- 
temperately chimerical notions. The Peers canvaſs with 
moderation the Effects of new Laws, or. withſtand at 


times the violence of popular clamour, which, towards the 


Coneluſion of a Seſſion, the other Houſe may not think pro- 


per to oppoſe. The judicial knowledge which the Houſe of 
Peers can occafionally apply to, renders their opinions 
more correct; * being detached from the People at 


large, 


cus ) 
large, it is their Duty, and may be. their high Glory, to 
conſider in the moſt extended view, and determine upon, 


Laws the moſt effeQive to the welfare * the On os 
the 9 of che eee "A 


1 come now to my third Obſervations hich? in iis 
place particularly, n e de ee in our 
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Thee owvied and valuable Na Hi which A 


bers of theſe: Inſtitutions enjoy, has been perhaps ane f 


the greateſt Sources from whence: the Learning that dig - 
nifies our Kingdom has grown to the height of being now 
ſo much admired and cultivated in Europe. Net ſbpuld 
the Electors ſubmit to nominate, in their reſpective Socie- 
ties, as they are ditected by their” Patrous, a fem years 
would ſhew us a total neglect of literary merit. An un- 
limited Ariſtocracy would be the death of true Learning. 
It would ſoon reduce our putſuits to the feat ertiploy - 
ment of prailing all the meaſures of the Great, and + =P 
ing up funeral Speeches full of brilliant verbal Conceits, 
like the Declamations we read witli ſo much diſguſt in 
the decay of the Roman Languag e; or Uke thofe” = 
great neighbouring Kin igdom uf upon. the death of a f 
ouriteMinffter; in which we are fatigued and Aſappointed, 


2. | having 


—— — — 
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having nothing but Expreſſion to attend to. It is indeed 
a matter to be well conſidered, whether any thing like a 
general Pupfois of Learning, or free Enquiry: into the prin- 
ciples of Religion, can be found in a regular Ariſtocracy ; 
whether the quarrels between the Great, which ariſe from 
trifling cauſes, do not always check or entangle the mind 
in its ſcientific Enquiries - whether the jealouſies and ſuſpi- 
cions inherent in this form of Government, do not inflame 
the paſſions or thwart the principles of men, or reſtrain the 
vigour of an ingenibus and inquiſitive Underſtanding *. A 
King might, as an Individual, be biaſſed in favour of a par- 


' ticular form of Religion; a People at large may be heated 


by Enthuſiaſm, and mean well, and aim to remove what 


they think preſent Error. But an Ariſtocracy never uſed 


the name of Religion, in a State Diſpute, except as an En- 
gine to gain over a Party. And in this I am ſupported. by 
the geh wb of _ oy! 1 "or an met with. Ties 
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1 beg leave to conclude witty the two Sllowing 0 won 
Oblermations. 2441 * 5 2 13 $3 Is T33 
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C: The contem mptible Diſputes . which ariſe un, a | conteraptible Obje 


| (I. mean dhe Game Laws) have, we know, embittered the Comforts of 


Thoutands 3 and, as far as they | go, ſbew us the danger and diſtreſs ariſing 
from Ariſtocratie Power. The origin of theſe Claims (ſays the humane 
and judicious Commentator upon our Laws ) is to be found in that remnant 
of Tyranny, the Foreſt-Laws of our Norman Kings, grounded upon the 
unceaſynable ELK erman nt property i in wild Creatures. 3 
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It is not to irritate the minds of Youth againſt their Su- 
periors that I thus draw forth to view the Dangers to which 
our preſent happy Eſtabliſhment ſeems by degrees approach- 
ing: but it is to animate thoſe who may be called forth, 
either to direct the counſels of the Throne, to be the Repre- 
ſentatives of the People, or as the Explainers of our Laws; 
to preſerve that juſt Balance to each Eſtate which forms 
the ſuperiority of the Britiſh Government, and cauſes us at 
this day to be envied, feared, and admired by every Nation. 
Neither is it my aim to create animoſities in the minds of 
the Elders amongſt us. But I would with them to keep in 
view, in their purſuits after dignity and wealth in the 
Church, that Learning only can improve where Indepen- 
dence and Liberty of choice prevail; and that Religion can 
never animate the minds of a People, who are not allowed 
to purſue it, free from political Conteſt, | 


Our Hiſtory has ſhewn us how, under the wild direction 
of popular fury, Fanaticiſm and Uſurpation extinguiſhed 
every ray of ſober Senſe, and pure Religion; and this day's 
Event, joyful in itſelf, paved the Way for Superſtition and 
Tyranny. At the happy Period in which we now may all 
exult ; when our pious Sovereign is reſtored td the ardent 
Prayers of his People; when our national CharaQer ſhines 
again in its genuine Luſtre ; when our Credit increaſes 
Abroad, and comfort at Home appears in every good man's 
countenance—it will be our own Fault, and not our Miſ- 

D fortune, 


nnn 


fortune, if we involve ann in violent or dangerous 
Counſels. | | 


121 is the ws Duty of the Mednhers of this 3 to 
purſue with vigour thoſe Studies Which lead to the ſupport 
of religious Truth and civil Liberty ; and it is our-peculiar 
happineſs, that both the Wiſhes and the Conduct of our 
Sovereign/ concur with the great plan for which our Semi- 


naries are inſtituted and endowed. What may more par- 


ticularly concern us to apply to in this happy Period of 
national glory will be a proper object for Inquiry on the day 
when we may hope to commemorate our Sovereign's Reign: 
when every good Chriſtian, and every Well-wiſher to the 
Britiſh Conſtitution, will gratefully join in Prayers to the 
Almighty for a Kum n of our 1 nn. 
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